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II. WELSH INDIANS*. 

, TO THE EDITOR OF THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 

Sir,— If the following extract, relative to the discovery of 
America by the Welsh, is of any interest, it is at your service. 
In "The Universal History, from the earliest account of 
Ume," published in 1747, in twenty volumes, octavo, you will 
find in vol. 20, p. 193, the following paragraph. 

Lofodmp April 20, 1822. Oai^tilym. 

" Itat the Welsh contributed to the peopling of America 
Is estimated by some good authors, and ought to be considered 
^s a notion supported by something more than bare conjecture. 
Powell, ip his History of Wales, informs us that, a war hap- 
pening in the country for the succession upon the death of their 
Prince Oxcea Guinwith (Owain Gwynedd), A.D. 1170, and a 
bastard having carried it from his lawful sons, one of the latter, 
called Madoc, put to sea for new discoveries, and, sailing west 
frooi Spain, he discovered a new world of wonderful beauty 

* Onr readers, we believe, are generally aware, that two individaaU, 
,ofth«na«nesofRoberts and Perry, HBdertook, some time ago, to make 
inqairies in America respecting tiie descendants of Mado;; and liis fol- 
lowers, presumed to be in existence among tiie Indian nations in that 
country. Mr. Roberts has lately returned to Wales, and has published 
an accottlit in Welsh of the investiftatioii he made, but which is quite un- 
satisfactory, as he does not appeal- from it to have met with any decisive 
testimony on the subject. It seems, however, from a private coiiimnnica- 
tion, which we have received, tli^tone circnnistaiice occiuip.d to Mr. Ro- 
berts worthy of notice, though he has not included it in his printed com- 
iminicatiori ; Which may be thoa!;ht extraordinary, as it is perhaps the only 
incident, that coold be said to relate to the object of his inquiries. We 
shall here subjoin the statement in the words of our informant, and leave 
our readers to draw their own conclusions. 

" The only thing that he (Blr. Roberts) learnt at St. Louis was from the 
perusal of Stodhaid's Narrative, who asserts, that a few years back 69 
Indians, speaking the Welsh langnage, visited Nackitochcs, and that 
thejr were called Hietans, or Aliatans. An iiiterprcter at St. Lonis told 
Bhn, he was acquainted with the language of the Hietans; but his ver- 
sion of it had no resemblance to Welsh. One thing struck Roberts during 
his stay there : he was buying whiskey from an American, and tilling a 
cask with it ; when full, the man said, whiskey digon. Roberts asked him, 
what he meant : he said, it was an Indian word, coiumon among the Che- 
rokees, meanihg, there was enough. He then asked him, what was the 
expression when more was wanting: u-hitkey neisiau {yn eisieu, or 
'neisieu) said he. The American told him he did not know that it 'was 
Welsh, as he had not heard any person remark it before." 

We intend, some time or other, to enter into a systematic examination 
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and fertility. But, finding it uninhabited, upon his return he 
carried thither a great number of people from Wales. To this 
delightful country he made three voyages, according to Hakhiyt. 
The places, he discovered, seem to be Virginia, New England, 
and the adjacent countries. In confirmation of this, Peter 
Martyr says, that the natives of Virginia and Gautimala ce- 
lebrated the memory of one Madoc, as a great and ancient 
hero, and hence it came to pass, that modern travellers have 
found several old British words among the inhabitants of North 
America. The same author mentions the word Matoc Zunga, 
and Mat-Inga, as being in use among the Guatimalians, in 
which there is a plain allusion to Madoc, and that with the 
B softened into T, according to the Welsh manner of pro- 
nunciation*. N^y, Bishop Nicholson seems to believe that tho 
Welsh language makes a considerable part of several of the 
American tongues. According to a famous British antiquary, 
the Spaniards borrowed their l (ll) from the people of Mexico, 
who received it from the Welsh, and the Dutch brought a bu:d 
with a white head from the Streights of Magallan, called by 
the natives Penguin, which word, in the old British, signifies 
white head, and therefore, originally, seems to have come from 
Wales. This must be allowed as an additional argument (to 
omit others that occur) in favour of Madoc's three American 
expeditions." 

P. S. You may depend upon the correctness of the Breton 
alphabet. It does not now contain the letter Q. It appears, 
according to Le Gonidec, that it was only a superfluous letter, 
when used by them. It has, as well as the letter c'h, given 
place to the k f. 

of all the evidence, hitherto adduced in favour of the existence of the 
Madogwys, or Welsh Indians ; but we feel, from its multifarious character, 
that the work would be one of some labour. We have already given a 
summary view of the testimony borne by the ancient poets and others to 
the emigration and disappearance of Madog. See vol. i. p. 57. — Ed. 

• The writer is here, evidently, under a mistake, as D forms the soft 
sound of T, and not rice veni, as he has stated it. — Ed. 

t This P. S. is in answer to an observation we thought it necessary to 
make on a part of Gwilym's letter in onr last Number, p. 353. We were 
not aware, at the time, that the Q had been expelled from the Breton al- 
phabet, in all the old copies of which it certainly exists. If, however, it 
was a mere substitute for k, its rejection seems proper. It may be al- 



